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"THE HOUSE OF DREAMS" 



$51 



ington with set-backs and discourage- 
ment, inevitable at first, until the germs 
of reverence of the beautiful take lodg- 
ment in the minds of the children. The 
League for the Decoration of the Public 
Schools has started a rivalry among the 
pupils at the several schools to surpass 



in the care and appearance of their build- 
ings and grounds. With the assistance 
of the teachers and the directors of gar- 
dening it is believed that the next year 
will find the school houses and grounds 
in Washington an ornament to the city 
already famed for its parks and trees. 
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"THE HOUSE OF DREAMS" 

A Memorial Pageant given at Peterborough August 16, 18, 20, 1910 
BY HELEN PLUMB 



PAGEANTRY is a form of artistic 
expression which should thrive in 
America for it is essentially an art of the 
people. In form the historical pageant 
has much in common with the "chronicle 
play" and more particularly with the 



masques of the 16th century, being a 
series of more or less loosely connected 
episodes bound together by a thread of 
allegory or symbolism. Under the trained 
leadership of such masters of poetry and 
design as Ben Johnson and Inigo Jones, 
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{Indian Idyl) 



pageantry became a flexible instrument 
for the expression of common aspirations 
and experiences, and at the same time an 
educative force. With her rich resources 
of history and tradition there seems no 
valid reason why America should not 
now adapt this instrument to her needs, 
representing in pictorial and musical 
form, by this means, significant facts, and 
thus establishing a vital relationship be- 
tween art and life. 

Already a beginning has been made. 
At Gloucester a little over a year ago 
an historical pageant was given which, 
if not directly associated with the history 
of the place, was educative and heartily 
participated in by the people; and more 
recently during the past summer pa- 
geants, historical in character, and con- 
cerning themselves directly with local tra- 
ditions, were given with success at Deer- 
field, Peterborough, and Ipswich. 

The Peterborough pageant had ex- 
traordinary setting and peculiar interest. 
There is no country more beautiful than 
that portion of New Hampshire wherein 
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this little town is hidden away. The 
woods are almost primeval, and moun- 
tain heights terminate the vistas. Here 
it was that Edward MacDowell made 
his home, and found inspiration for many 
of his most beautiful compositions, among 
which are the Indian and New England 
Idyls, "Jagdlied" and "1620." It was, 
in fact, as a tribute to the great composer 
that the pageant was given in August at 
Peterborough. It was Mrs. MacDowell 
who first conceived the idea of an his- 
torical pageant, which should have, as 
a musical setting, her husband's compo- 
sitions, and it was Prof. George P. 
Baker, of Harvard University, in col- 
laboration with Mr. Hermann Hagedorn, 
who worked it out. The title was sug- 
gested by the lines prefacing MacDow- 
ell's "From a Log Cabin": 

"A house of dreams untold, 
It looks out over the whispering tree-tops 
And faces the setting sun." 

Through this house passed the first 
landowners — the Indians ; next the ances- 
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tors of the settlers; then the settlers 
themselves and their descendents. 

The pageant was arranged and staged 
by Prof. Baker, and to his knowledge 
of stage-craft, appreciation of dramatic 
values, and ability to surmount innum- 
merable difficulties, much of its success 
was due. Mr. Hermann Hagedorn made, 
however, also large contribution, writing 
the lyrics. The music was arranged for 
chorus and orchestra by Mr. Chalmers 
Clifton, a young Harvard student, and 
the chorus (the Peterborough MacDowell 
Club) was trained by Mr. H. Brooks 
Day. Miss Gwendolyn Valentine trained 
and led the dancers. But everyone 
helped. Early in the summer rehearsals 
were begun, and time and again members 
of the chorus practised all the afternoon, 
drove eight, ten, and even fifteen miles 
to milk the cows, and returned to con- 
tinue the practice until eleven o'clock. 
The MacDowell Memorial Association 
students who were enjoying the privi- 
leges of the estate threw themselves 
heartily into the work, and assisted in 



all the preparations, painting the posters, 
designing the costumes, and even cutting 
down the trees. 

For the stage a spacious clearing was 
made in the MacDowell woods, near the 
composer's log cabin — the original 
"House of Dreams" — where, through a 
cleft in the towering pines, Mt. Monad- 
nock is to be seen. Small trees — spruce, 
pine and larch — were cut and placed so 
as to provide flies and exits, and to con- 
ceal the orchestra and chorus, but so well 
was it done that no suggestion of arti- 
ficiality was given. 

The pageant was opened about mid- 
afternoon by a bugle note, when Clio, as 
the muse of history, summoned her sis- 
ters to aid in presenting the records of 
past events. First came Euterpe from 
the log cabin, where the composer wrote 
much of his music, the Dreams of the 
musician attending her. In succession 
followed Melpomene, as tragedy; Thalia, 
as comedy, and Terpsichore, goddess of 
the dance, accompanied by the Dreams 
each inspires ; for, "born from the dreams 
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(La Fileuie) 
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of men, interpreted in them, history be- 
gins and is represented." 

The invocation manifests Mr. Hage- 
dorn's exquisite lyrical taste in setting 
words to music. 

"Come, oh dreams! 
Swarming from your shadows bound! 
Come, I wait; 

Fling wide your shining gate, 
Wreathe me round — 
Come, oh dreams! 

Chorus 

Come, oh dreams! 

Airy visions born in tears, 

Fed in Woe! 

Strong through famine, wrath and snow, 

True through the years — 

Come, oh dreams!*' 

The scene might have been Parnassian ; 
the Muses standing in calm repose as 
the mistlike Dreams wove in and out 
among them; the music a scarlet thread 
of imagery. At once the audience was 
enraptured, their attention being held by 
the vision as by no mere theatrical per- 
formance. 
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Slowly the Dreams faded into the deep 
woods as the notes of the invocation died 
away and in answer to their call were 
evoked the first dreams of man in Ameri- 
ca — the Choosing of an Indian Bride. 
The musical setting for this was the 
"Indian Idyl." This group was one of 
the finest of the series in color and en- 
semble, the departure of the Indians into 
the green glades of the forest suggesting 
the unraveling of some bright-hued 
fabric. 

Next came the Irish episodes, charac- 
terized by telling pantomime and a spirit 
of gaiety. A jig was introduced, and 
some of the best dramatic work was 
shown in these scenes. Musically, too, 
they were successful. Sonorous and full 
the organlike notes of the chorus swelled 
and rose like waves of melody, re-echoing 
down the valley. The Puritans embarked 
to the singing of the old hymn "Dundee," 
and landing sang a hymn of praise set 
to the music of "1620." 

It will be impossible to relate all the 
dreams — the "Colonial Wedding," the 
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"Call to Arms," "Working the Hand- 
looms/' the "Deserted Farm," the epi- 
sodes of the Civil War, the departure and 
the return — but remark should be made 
upon the accuracy with which history was 
followed, and the care taken to preserve 
in each instance pictorial effect. In se- 
lecting the incidents, Prof. Baker in- 
varibly kept in mind the balance between 
ensemble and detail, seeking broad, sim- 
ple effects rather than individual vir- 
tuosity. 

The only important musical number 
not composed by MacDowell was "La 
Fileuse," by Raff, which was introduced 
as the song of the weavers in the scene 
"Working the Handlooms." Part III 
brought the pageant to the close of the 
Civil War, Peterborough welcoming her 
soldiers, to which the march from Opus 
24, number 2, provided a stirring entry. 
With her welcome to the people of other 
nations and the Muses and Dreams, por- 
tions of the Sonata Tragic were used, and, 
as the finale, where the scene is gradually 
left to the Muses, the "Spirit of the 



Master" speaks through MacDowell's 
"Wild Rose." 

Well for those who witnessed this 
pageant on the last day of its presenta- 
tion, that memory is enduring, for, as 
one beheld this final tableau in the light 
of the setting sun, it seemed, indeed, to 
epitomize the dreams of men, to answer 
to all longings. 

It was the belief of those who pro- 
duced the Peterborough pageant or were 
responsible for its production that pa- 
geantry stimulates local pride in past 
achievement, strengthens community 
spirit, and reveals unexpected artistic 
resources, and it was their wish to help 
in demonstrating that for artistic and 
pleasurable results pageantry need not 
be confined to great centers, need not 
necessitate vast expense, but is perfectly 
possible for small communities. And 
their aim was to prove, also, that move- 
ment, color, pantomime, and music should 
count more in pageantry than the spoken 
word. Certainly in all this they suc- 
ceeded. 



